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REMINISCENCES OP LQS ANGELES IN THE FIFTIES AND 

EARLY SIXTIES. 



H. D. BARROWS. 



[Nora— The following series of papers (five In number) were read at the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the organization of the Historical Bocietv of Southern Cali- 
fornia, November 2, 1893. It was the intention of the committee in charge to carry 
down the history of Southern California through six decades by a series of ten- 
minute papers written by members of the society cognizant of the events they 
described. The first paper— the decade between 1830 and 1840— was assigned to Col. J. J. 
Warner, first president of the society, a pioneer who came to Los Angeles December, 1831; 
the second, the decade between 1810 and 1860, was assigned to Don Antonio F. Coronel, the 
first vice-president of the society at its organization, He came to Los Angeles in 1834. Un- 
fortunately both these gentlemen were unable, on account of sickness, to furnish the papers. 
-J. M. G., Ed.] 

It is not an easy matter to adequately picture to the denizen of 
Los Angeles of 1893 life as it existed in this pueblo thirty and forty 
years ago. 

In the first place, it will be helpful to remember that this city 
was then but a partially Americanized Spanish, or Mexican, settle- 
ment of less than five thousand souls, far removed from the centers 
of population of either Mexico, to which it formerly belonged, or of 
the United States, whose laws and customs and language had, at that 
time, but recently been introduced ; and that it was not easily acces- 
sible, both by reason of its great distance from the Atlantic States 
and because of the meagerness of its means of communication with 
th,e rest of the world. We had no railroads in those days, nor tele- 
graphs, prior to i860 ; steamers arrived twice a month at our only 
port, San Pedro, bringing us mails and news from the outside world 
to partially relieve our isolation. The great Butterfield overland 
stage route between San Francisco and St. Louis via Los Angeles 
was established in 1858. That was one of the longest stage routes in 
the world, and one of the best, as I had occasion to know, for I rode 
over it from here to St. Louis on my wedding trip in i86o-'6i, a dis- 
tance of about nineteen hundred miles, traveling night and day for 
eighteen days and twenty hours, passing through the then hostile 
Apache Indian country of Arizona and New Mexico, and of the 
Comanches of Northern Texas. The "Overland Corrals" in this 
city were on the site of this Roeder Block, wherein we celebrate 
tonight this tenth anniversary of our Historical Society. 

The telegraph line from San Francisco to this city was completed 
October 8, i860. I had the honor of sending the first dispatch to the 
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San Francisco press. Here it is, as printed in the Bulletin on the 
date in which it is sent : 

" Los Angeles, Oct. 9, 10:45 a - m -> i860, — Here is the maiden 
salutation of Los Angeles to San Francisco by lightning ! This dis- 
patch — the first to the press from this point — the correspondent of the 
Bulletin takes pleasure in communicating in behalf of his fellow- 
citizens. The first intelligible communication by the electric wire 
was received here last night at about 8 o'clock, and a few hours later, 
at a grand and brilliant ball given in honor of the occasion, dis- 
patches were read from San Francisco announcing the complete 
working of the entire line. Speeches were made in the crowded ball- 
room by E. J. C. Kewen and F. McCraellish. News of Col. Baker's 
election in Oregon to the United States Senate electrified the Repub- 
licans, but the Breckinridgers doubted it at first. It was suggested 
that they go hang the ' De Santy.' He assured them that it was ' all 
right ' — they could bet their lives n that. 

"Just before leaving yesterday Senator Latham planted the first 
telegraphic pole from this point east, assisted by a concourse of 
citizens. He made a short but felicitous address. * * * The 
steamer Senator leaves San Pedro tonight with about three thousand 
boxes of grapes." 

Among the salient events of the late '50s (I came here in the 
latter part of '54) were the extermination of the organized band of 
robbers which infested this county in the winter of i856-'7, and 
which massacred Sheriff James R. Barton and three men of his posse 
near San Juan Capistrano ; the great earthquake of January 9, 1857 ; 
the rendezvous here and passage through Los Angeles of the Crabbe 
filibuster party of over one hundred men, the greater portion of 
whom were exterminated as invaders at Cavorca, Sonora ; the arrival 
of the camels in January, 1858; the "Mormon rebellion," which 
stirred up our people greatly, the same year ; the recall of the 
Mormon settlers at San Bernardino to Great Salt Lake City by the 
Mormon elders, etc. 

In 1857 the colony system, which has contributed so much to the 
settlement and to the social and material prosperity of California, was 
inaugurated by a company of fifty shareholders, mostly Germans of 
San Francisco, who purchased eleven or twelve hundred acres of land 
of Pacifico Onteveras, near the Santa Ana River, which they named 
Anahome, or Anaheim. It was placed in charge of an engineer and 
general manager, Mr. George Hansen, for many years and still a 
resident of this city, who divided it into fifty twenty-acre vineyard 
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homes, which the owners afterward mostly occupied — some of them, 
or their children, to this day. 

In 1859 the Mojave Indians were very troublesome, and Gen. 
Clarke, commander of the Pacific Military Division, made Los Angeles 
his headquarters pending the Mojave war, which was conducted in 
the field by Col. Hoffman, who soon subjected the hostile savages. 

During each winter for years, or till the continental railroad was 
built, an extensive trade was carried on between this city and Salt 
Lake City and other settlements in Utah. The people of that Terri- 
tory had no outlet in winter except in this direction, deep snows ren- 
dering both the Sierra Nevadas and the Rocky Mountains impassable. 
The distance of Los Angeles from Salt Lake City was about seven 
hundred miles, and the road was level and always free from snows. 
Even the supplies which the ' ' saints ' ' obtained in San Francisco 
during the winter season were shipped by steamer to San Pedro, and 
were hauled from thence by teams to their various points of destina- 
tion in Central and Southern Utah. An immense number of Mormon 
teams used to come here every winter for years after goods, and I 
think this continued till 1869, or till the Central and Union Pacific 
Railroads were completed, thereby opening communication with the 
outside world both easterly and westerly to the Great Salt Lake 
basin at all seasons of the year. 

I am tempted to recall here some of the names of the more or 
less prominent citizens who lived in Los Angeles, or in Los Angeles 
county, in the latter half of the fifties and the first half of the sixties, 
although to those of you who knew them not they signify but little, 
perhaps no more than so many blanks ; but to us who survive and 
who mingled freely with them and knew them somewhat intimately 
each name recalls a distinct personality and a flood of reminiscences 
of a former generation to which — and I know you will pardon our 
weakness — we cannot but turn with fond recollections. Among the 
residents of this city who were also ranch owners were Abel Stearns, 
owner of many ranchos ; John Temple of Los Cerritos, Ygnacio del 
Valle of Camulos, B. D. Wilson of San Pasqual, William Wolfskill, 
grantee of a rancho in the upper country ; ex- Gov. Pio Pico of El 
Ranchito, Gen. Andres Pico of Mission San Fernando, Capt. Alex- 
ander Bell of La Providencia, L. V. Prudhomme of Cucamongo, 
Henry Dalton of Azusa, etc. Of the rancheros who lived on thei r 
ranchos with their families there were Julio Verdugo, owner of San 
Rafael ; Vicente de la Osa of El Encino, Antonio M. Lugo and his 
sons of La Laguna and San Bernardino ; the three brothers, Manuel, 
Nasaxio and Pedro Dominguez of the Rancho San Pedro ; the Abilas 
(several families) of Tajauta, La Cienega and La Centinela ; Thomas 
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A. Sanchez of Sausal Redohdo, William Workman and John Rowland 
of La Puente, Francisco Temple of La Merced, the Yorbas of the 
Rancho Santa Ana, Lemuel Carpenter of the Santa Gertrudes or Los 
Nietos, Jose Sepulveda of the San Joaquin, Juan Maria and Dolores 
Sepulveda of the San Vicente, Col. Isaac Williams of El Chino, Fran- 
cisco Ocampo of Los Coyotes, Manuel Garfias of San Pascual, etc. A 
history of each of these rancheros, nearly all of whom I knew, and 
of their ranchos, many of which were as large as some European 
principalities, and of their families and of the various lines of their 
posterity, would fill a big book, and, if artistically, i. e., ideally, and 
sympathetically written, as Mrs. Jackson would have written it, should 
be exceedingly interesting, to those at least who have made their 
homes here, where those men of a past epoch once bore sway. I 
think such a history will some day be written. To quote Bancroft's 
observation concerning the early Governors of California, those 
who think these men were colorless nonentities, that is, that they 
were lacking in the strongly-marked qualities of genuine manhood, 
certainly have but little knowledge of their real character. Of 
other classes more or less prominent of those days there were Judges 
Benjamin Hayes and William G. Dryden, both picturesque characters ; 
United States Judge I. S. K. Ogier, Lawyers Johnathan R. Scott, 
Ezra Drown, J. L. Brent, E. J. C. Kewen, K. H. Dimmick, Columbus 
Sims, J. R. Gitchell, C. E. Thorn, J. H. Lander, V. E. Howard, at a 
late period Superior Judge; Murray Morrison, B. C. Whiting, etc.; 
Mayors Stephen C. Foster, J. G. Nichols, Dr. Thomas Foster, Henry 
Melius, D. Marchessault, etc. ; Drs. Richard S. Den, John S. Griffin, 
R. T. Hayes, T. J. White, W. B. Osbourn, A. B. Hayward ; Drug- 
gists Downey and McFarland, H. R. Myles, J. C. Welsh, V. Gelcich ; 
priests in the '50s, Revs. Bias Raho (Roman Catholic), James Woods 
and William E. Boardman (Presbyterian), and in the '60s, Alex. 
Parker (Congregational), E. Birdsall (Episcopalian), Adam Bland 
(Methodist), R. C. Fryer (Baptist), etc. The Roman Catholic bishop 
of this diocese was Thaddeus Amat, and the Episcopal bishop (resi- 
dent in San Francisco) was William Ingraham Kip. The local mer- 
chants of that period from, say 1855 to '65, as I remember them, 
were F. Melius, Johnson, Wheeler & Allanson, N. A. Potter, C. Du- 
commun, John Jones, Corbitt & Barker, Lazard & Kremer, M. Keller, 
Foy Bros., Workman Bros., Hellman Bros. (I. M. and Sam), the 
Lanfranco Bros. (Juan T. and Mateo), J. Schumacker, L. Leek. 
Santiago Bollo, O. W. Childs, Hale, Hicks, Newmark, Norton & 
GreenbaUm, Prager & Morris, Mallard, Wadhams and others. Perry 
& Brady, and afterward Perry & Woodworth, and William Abbott 
were cabinet makers. John Goller was a notable blacksmith and 
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wagon-maker. In those days of teaming, before the coming of rail- 
roads, Goller's wagons were known all over Southern California and 
Arizona, and I think some of them went to Utah and Southern 
Nevada. Roeder and Lichtenberger and Louis Breer ("Iron-clad 
Louie, " as he was known) were employees of Goller, but later they 
went into business for themselves. Among the well-known land sur- 
veyors of those early times were George Hansen, Major H. Hancock, 
F. Lecouvreur, William Moore, A. F. Waldemar, I,. Seebold, E. Had- 
ley and W. P. Reynolds. Cols. Washington and Washburn were 
employed in government surveys in this vicinity for a considerable 
period. H. Penelon was the pioneer photographer and fresco painter. 
Dr. Obed Macey established the first bath house, on the lot where his 
son, Oscar Macey, now resides. Ygnacio Coronel, father of Hon. A. 
F. Coronel, maintained and taught a private school in the early '50s, 
as I knew, and perhaps before that time. William Wolfskill employed 
private tutors for his own and some of his neighbors' children for 
many years. I think his first teacher was Rev. J. W. Douglas, 
founder of the San Francisco religious journal The Pacific. He was 
succeeded in turn by Miss Goodnow, now the wife of Hon. H. J. 
Wells of Cambridge, Mass. ; by the writer of this paper (from the last 
of 1854 till the last of '58), by A. F. Waldemar and others. The 
sisters of charity have maintained an orphans' school from some time 
in the '50s to the present. The venerable Sister Scholastica, now far 
advanced in years, was long the superior of this school. Good Sister 
Ann, so well known to all the old settlers and still tenderly remem- 
bered by those who survive, was at the head of the Sisters' Hospital 
for many years. The ' ' Germanians ' ' supported a private school in 
a small frame building on the same lot whereon the Turnverein is 
now erecting its fine brick block. 

The Star newspaper was started here, I think, in 1851, by Lewis 
& McElroy, and was published many years by J. S. Waite, J. P. 
Brodie, William A. Wallace, H. Hamilton, etc. Besides the Star, the 
Southern Californian was published in i854-'6 by Butts & Wheeler. 
Among the printers employed on the latter paper, which was printed 
in the corrugated-iron houses on the site of the Central block on 
Spring street, were Oscar Macey and "Billy" (W. H.) Workman 
(since Mayor of the city), both of whom, and Col. Wheeler, the 
editor, are still residents of this city. Later, Col. J. J. Warner, now 
86 years of age, edited and published the Semi- Weekly Vineyard, 
and F. P. Ramirez printed El Clamor Publico in Spanish, English 
and French. Other early newspapers were the Southern News, by 
Conway & Waite, and the Republican, by J. B. Dubois. 
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The pioneer growers of oranges and other citrus fruits in Southern 
California were the fathers of Mission San Gabriel, Louis Vignes and 
William Wolfskill. 

Matthew Keller, J. L. Sainsevain, Kohler & Frohling, Edward 
Naud and Vache Bros, were early wine merchants. 

All goods shipped to and from our then only port, San Pedro, had 
to be "lightered," and this business was carried on in the '50s by A. 
W. Timms, P. Banning and Tomlinson & Co., the latter firm con- 
sisting of J. J. Tomlinson and J. M. Griffith. These parties used to 
do an immense amount of freighting between San Pedro and Los 
Angeles and many points in the interior, including Forts Tejon, 
Mojave and Yuma. 

John D. Woodworth was postmaster here under Buchanan. He 
was succeeded by Dr. T. J. White, William G. Still served under 
Lincoln, and after him came Capt. George J. Clarke. 

J. W. Shore was County Clerk several terms, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Charles R. Johnson and Thomas D. Mott. 

J. R. Barton, James Thompson, Tomas A. Sanchez and William 
C. Getman were successively Sheriffs of the county. H. N. Alexander 
was long County Treasurer, as was also M. Kremer. 

Julian Chavez, Elijah Moulton and Mariano Ruiz lived on the 
east side of the river below the present Downey avenue viaduct, and 
Louis Wilhardt, who had a tannery, and Joseph Mullaly lived on the 
west side. Further down, on the east bank, were Theodore Bors, 
who had a flour mill on the site of the Stern distillery, and Jose 
Buelna and Francisco (" Chico") Lopez, and Andrew A. Boyle, after 
whom Boyle Heights were named, with his vineyard and orchard in 
the bottoms under the bluff, and still further down lived John Behn 
and Felipe Lugo. Jose Rubio lived on Alameda street below the 
Coronels, and John Frohling (of Kohler & Frohling), Julius Weyse 
and Ramon Valenzuela lived on what is now Eighth street, and John 
Moran on- Ninth, between Alameda and Main. Each of these latter, 
and others who lived outside the center of the pueblo and on lands 
which could be irrigated, owned and cultivated vineyards and orchards. 
The Reyes and Machado families lived on Main street, and John Graff 
had a grant of one or more blocks of land from the city. He lived in 
the adobe house, still standing, corner Jefferson and Figueroa streets. 

There are many things in this city to remind old settlers of the 
brothers John and F. P. F. Temple, Juan T. and Mateo Lanfranco, 
and Prudent and Victor Beaudry, and of Remi Nadeau, whose long 
teams and trailing "prairie schooners " used to bring "base bullion " 
from the Owens River mines to San Pedro for shipment by the mill- 
ions of pounds, and of J. W. Potts, who, with P. Beaudry, did so 
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much to develop and make accessible our long unoccupied hill lands 
near the center of the city. 

In the early times, when troops were stationed at the various 
forts of Southern California because of the Indians, who were then 
much more numerous than they are now, the relations between Los 
Angeles and those forts seemed to be much more intimate than they 
are at present. Col. Beall was in command at Fort Tejon, and some 
of the officers under him were Capt. Davidson, afterward a distin- 
guished cavalry commander in the Union army during the civil war ; 
Lieut. A. B. Chapman, now a resident of this county, and others. I 
remember one Fourth of July (I think it was in '57) the officers and 
the splendid military and string band of the garrison stationed at Fort 
Tejon came down here and joined with our citizens and local military 
companies (a French company on foot, a native California company of 
lancers mounted, and an American company, the Southern Rifles, 
etc.) in celebrating our national holiday. A procession was formed, 
with Ralph Emerson (a cousin of Ralph Waldo Emerson) as marshal, 
which marched to the vineyard of Dr. Hoover, where the Declaration 
of Independence was read, both in English and Spanish, and an ora- 
tion by Judge Myron Norton and a speech by Phineas Banning were 
delivered. In the evening there was a grand ball, and the band, be- 
fore its return to Fort Tejon, gave a public concert. 

Major Heinzelman commanded at Fort Yuma. Most of the 
officers and men stationed at these forts went east in the summer of 
1 86 1, embarking at San Pedro on the regular Panama-bound steamers, 
which called for them at our port. Captain, afterward General, W. 
S. Hancock was stationed as assistant quartermaster, with his family, 
in this city for a considerable period. 

Although the people of this city were far removed from the excit- 
ing scenes of the great civil war, they could not help being intensely 
interested in its progress from beginning to end. Gen. Carlton com- 
manded a force stationed for a time at Camp Latham near Ballona i 
which afterward moved into Arizona. Another force occupied Drumm 
Barracks near Wilmington, under command of Col. J. F. Curtis, 
where permanent quarters and an immense warehouse near the wharf 
were built. From this point supplies for all the forts and commands 
in Southern California, Arizona and New Mexico were forwarded. 

A few of the persons I have named above still survive, but the 
majority of them have passed on and seem now but shadows, though 
once they were as full of life and activity as we now are who have 
taken their places. As I recall these and many other names of the 
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olden time my memory conjures up a distinct, clear-cut and often 
extremely interesting personality in each case, and I could tell you 
something of every one of them, which would, perhaps, enable you 
to at least dimly distinguish their portraits as we who knew them saw 
them, did time and the exigencies of this occasion permit. Let it be 
the business of our society to rescue as many names as possible of the 
old poblanos from oblivion. 



